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UNITY OF SPIRIT AS THE BASIS OF A NATIONAL 

CHURCH. 

Wandering over the hills in the north of England, a travel- 
er often finds, stretched at his feet, a manufacturing town. Two 
classes of buildings, rising above the general level, catch his 
eye; the one the stately spires of the churches, the other, the 
gloomy chimneys of the factory. The one, as it stands calm 
and serene in the blue air of heaven with the sunshine playing 
on the gilding at the top, seems to point the way for the inhab- 
itants to a light that lies above; the other, thrusting itself up 
into the darkness of its own making, and striving, like some 
giant polypus, to embrace with its tentacles of smoke the whole 
town, seems to tell the citizens that above there is only black 
nothingness and all of value lies below. They stand there 
these two buildings, the church and the factory, as types of 
the inner life of man, as symbols of idealism and materialism, 
as signs of the old struggle between the princes of light and 
the princes of darkness. It is a struggle ancient as the world, 
a struggle in which the combatants assume, in different ages, 
different guises and inscribe on their banners different watch- 
words, and in which the victory inclines now to this side and 
now to that. In this morning of a new century it is well to ask 
ourselves first how goes the battle now, and secondly in what 
condition are our weapons for the conflict that the coming 
years will bring. 

First then as to the state of the fight ; there is one side win- 
ning all along the line, from every peak and stronghold wave 
triumphantly their banners with the one magic word "Com- 
merce" blazoned upon them in letters of gold. To see the truth 
of this we need but look at the standard by which the age of 
to-day judges a man's conduct; a standard not indeed openly 
recognized but yet constantly employed in practice. At present 
we have adopted the standard of commerce which considers 
actions right or wrong according as they do or do not produce 
a balance of material goods, and loves to measure men's 
lives as well as their possessions in pounds, shillings and 
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pence. Take a few examples of the way in which public opin- 
ion expresses itself. If the talk is of education and the use 
of teaching some particular subject, by "use" is invariably 
meant the possibility of the child being able to coin it into 
money some day. If the question under discussion is reform 
in sanitary or housing arrangements, the whole matter turns 
on the probability or improbability of obtaining thereby a citi- 
zen of a superior wealth-producing capacity. If by some lucky 
chance a public body like the London County Council does 
indulge in great ideas of making a beautiful place of London 
instead of, as it is now, a mere collection of leagues of dismal 
dreary streets, we find them accused of wanton extravagance 
for venturing on an expenditure that can bring in no pecuniary 
return. If we look at foreign politics we see the vast empire 
of China exploited by Europeans for the sake of their trade, 
divided up into spheres of influence, so-called treaty ports and 
the like, without one single thought of the feelings of its four 
hundred million inhabitants. Lastly as a fitting climax, when 
our soldiers are dying by hundreds in a far distant land, as 
they believe for the honor of their country, we hear him, 
whose actions have done so much to cause the war in South 
Africa, proclaiming that the British flag is the most valuable 
commercial asset in the world. It is needless to give further 
examples; anyone can extract as many as he pleases from the 
daily press. Commercialism, that is to say the principle that 
judges actions as though they were commercial transactions to 
be tested by the Profit and Loss account, is in the ascendant 
and its power is steadily increasing. 

Secondly seeing that the victory lies at present with Com- 
mercialism, we have to consider what arms are at our disposal 
to do battle against it. In the picture at the beginning of this 
essay the factory chimney stood as the symbol of this Commer- 
cialism, while opposing it were the churches representing 
spiritualism or idealism. It is to them that we must look if 
the tide of victory is to be turned; the forces appear suffi- 
cient for the work required. For the ministers of the various 
denominations possess unique facilities for impressing upon 
men any lessons they unite in desiring to inculcate; they have 
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a large body of preachers, places to preach in, and an audience 
to listen to them. Further as the basis of all their teachings 
lie the denial of the belief that mankind is to be regarded al- 
ways as a means, never as an end, and the emphatic assertion 
that each man's life is of infinite value to himself seeing that 
there is within him an element that no standard of commerce 
can ever measure. Here then we have a vast body of preachers 
whose first duty is to fight Commercialism to the death. How 
comes it then that its power is growing day by day? It is be- 
cause there is not union among these preachers, because they 
are members of isolated churches rent by quarrels and dis- 
sensions within, unable to unite for the great effort required to 
combat the foe at their doors, seemingly half unconscious that 
there is any such foe. Here and there a kind of guerrilla war- 
fare is carried on, but for want of proper support and often 
because of active opposition on the part of those who should 
be their friends, such attacks fail of much result. Absorbed in 
their own quarrels they are dwelling in a world of their own, 
their places of worship may be frequented from force of habit, 
but for idealizing a nation's life their power is gone. It is 
this want of union that has rendered them impotent and it is 
only by union that they can hope to save the nation from being 
swallowed up in this bog of Commercialism. What is wanted 
is not a collection of individual Churches but a National 
Church to awake the divine in man that has slept all too long. 

A National Church must be one, there cannot be two or 
more. Just as a country with two Parliaments is in a state of 
civil war, so a country with two churches is in a state of relig- 
ious war. In the former condition there is a loss of men's lives, 
in the latter a loss of something more than men's lives. The 
one essential of a National Church is unity; without that it is 
powerless ; the name National is without meaning, and is only 
a set of words framed to mislead men. 

If then Unity is a necessity there should be no doubt of the 
sense in which the word is employed; there should be a clear 
understanding as to what is meant when a Church is spoken of 
as one. Unity is a word that has many meanings, it may be 
used to signify unity of action, unity of purpose, unity of be- 
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lief or unity of spirit. In which one or all of these senses 
(since one meaning does not exclude another) is it possible to 
speak of the unity of a National Church? The question is 
meant as a practical one. We have to ask ourselves which, if 
any, of these different unities can we hope to see established 
here in England under the prevailing conditions of modern life. 

Before attempting to answer this question it is necessary to 
make a few general remarks as to the conditions that the an- 
swer must satisfy. 

First since the unity is to form the basis of a Church it 
must be adequate for the purpose, it must be capable of in- 
spiring the members with the belief that there is a real intel- 
ligible bond joining them together so that in a very true sense 
they are one. This brings up an important distinction that 
must not be overlooked, a distinction between that which 
makes and constitutes unity and the various ends which those 
who are already united may be seeking to promote. It is a dis- 
tinction between the cause and the effect of unity. Just as a 
country which is one in virtue of common birth and common 
sentiment joins in working out certain purposes, purposes 
which by themselves could never have created a nation out of 
unconnected individuals ; so a Church, as soon as it has become 
one, may unite, for example, in a struggle against Commercial- 
ism, though the need of such a struggle has been unable to 
give rise to unity. 

Secondly the unity must unite many, it must be broad, broad 
as the nation. The fault of the present Churches is that they 
are narrow; they include few and exclude many. 

Lastly, while broad, the unity must be clear in meaning, it 
must offer a definite issue so that no doubt can arise as to 
which side a man belongs. 

In discussing therefore the various senses in which the word 
unity may be employed it is necessary to remember that a unity 
which is to form the basis of a National Church must satisfy 
these three conditions; it must be adequate, it must be broad 
and it must be clear. Let us now turn to the different mean- 
ings and consider them in the light of the above. 

First with regard to unity of action. Men unite in action 
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when they combine to carry out a definite piece of work in a 
definite way; as for example when the members of a Trade 
union strike for a rise of wages. Such a unity can never be 
expected as the tie linking together the member of a National 
Church, since uniformity of action is impossible under the dif- 
ferent conditions of town and country. For a time a unity of 
action to attain some object may occur but it will cease with 
the attainment of the object in question. To satisfy the re- 
quirements of a National Church something more than a mere 
succession of single united actions is needed, a something that 
will bind these actions together and show them to be the ex- 
pression of a single idea. Unity of action must therefore be 
rejected as a basis because it is inadequate. 

Akin to unity of action is the second of the unities — unity of 
purpose. Men unite in purpose when they place before them- 
selves some common end as the object of their desire, though 
they may seek its realization by different means. For example 
teetotallers agree in purpose when they wish to check drunken- 
ness though they may disagree about the best means of doing 
so. The essential feature of this unity is the presence of a clear 
definite purpose; unless this exists there is either a unity of 
something quite different or else merely a unity of vagueness. 
Can such a unity of purpose be expected to form the basis of a 
National Church? There is something attractive in the belief 
that through its history a single purpose runs which, like a 
guiding star it has followed down the long avenue of the years, 
followed it may be often with wavering faltering steps, often 
with strange wanderings in the wilderness of error, but still 
followed. That a Church may have some such purpose is true, 
but to have it, it must already be a united Church ; the purpose 
alone will not make it one. Either this is the case or else the 
unity of purpose is more accurately called a unity of belief or a 
unity of spirit. Take as an example the supposition that the 
promotion of Christianity is the purpose destined to constitute 
the unity. By Christianity we may mean either a certain creed 
or a certain spirit or lastly the development of an idea. In the 
first case the unity of purpose is really a unity of belief, in the 
second case a unity of spirit, both of which will be discussed 
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later, while the third assumes some already prepared soil in 
which the idea is to grow. The case against unity of purpose 
may be put in another way. Either the purpose is clear and 
definite or it is not; if the latter then it cannot unite a Church, 
if the former, excluding all meanings which would be more 
correctly called by another name, then it implies an end, and 
to assign an end is to limit the Church's work. We must 
therefore reject the claims of unity of purpose because it is 
either inadequate or not clear, and pass on to the third unity, 
the unity of belief. 

This is the ordinary meaning intended when mention is 
made of a united Church. The Church is supposed to be 
formed of a group of people who agree in their beliefs, who 
have a common creed to which they all give their adherence. 
Is there any hope of a National Church being established on 
the basis of this unity of belief? We must remember that we 
are considering the practical question whether such a Church 
can arise here and now, not the general one whether, under dif- 
ferent circumstances or in different times, it has ever existed 
or may exist some day. 

In the world of science we have a state of things which 
might encourage us to think that a somewhat similar arrange- 
ment might be found in the world of religion; for there is in 
the former a body of men who to a large extent and to a con- 
tinually increasing extent have a common belief. The ad- 
vance of science has been something like the advance of a con- 
quering army; in the front rage continual battles, but behind 
lies a country in which all may dwell in peace and harmony. 
Does experience justify the hope that a similar agreement may 
prevail in religion ? It does, but on one condition and on one 
only. This condition is that the Church shall be regarded as 
authoritative in matters of belief. All experience is clear in 
demonstrating the fact that, where free judgment prevails in 
place of authority, there we shall always find a confusion of 
beliefs empty of anything that can be called unity. We need 
only glance at the various beliefs of the different sects, all to 
be found in the Church of England, to satisfy ourselves that 
this is true. Belief in the truth of written documents is not 
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enough; people can, and in fact do, interpret them as they 
please. There must therefore be in the Church some authori- 
tative body of persons who will define, and in case of need, re- 
define, the common creed. This at first sight does not imply 
anything different from the authority to be seen in the scien- 
tific world. Here the ordinary layman in science takes his 
belief in scientific questions on the authority of men of science ; 
there is nothing obviously absurd in supposing the layman in 
theology to take his creed on the authority of theologians. 

But the cases are not really parallel and a short examination 
will show that authority in religion means and must mean 
something quite different from what it does in science. A 
man takes his science on authority because he observes that 
there is a general agreement among all who have devoted 
themselves to its study, because he believes that were he to in- 
vestigate matters himself he would arrive at the same conclu- 
sions, and lastly because he understands that the truths of sci- 
ence have been discovered by following out the ordinary 
methods of observation and inference he employs in his affairs 
of daily life. In short in science authority is merely the ex- 
pression of the opinion of experts who agree. But in theology 
a man can find nothing similar to this. He discovers that men 
of equal capacity and equal honesty have arrived at precisely 
opposite conclusions, and that there is no sort of agreement on 
a vast number of what are apparently essential questions. He 
sees himself in the position of an arbitrator who has to give 
judgment in a case where experts differ, and has every reason 
to believe that, if he studied the subject himself, he would only 
add another to the chaos of conflicting creeds. Authority such 
as is found in science is completely absent. Yet much is talked 
of the authority of a Church, and its claims to our considera- 
tion are urged on the grounds of this very disagreement. But 
this authority is one resting on a very different foundation, 
namely on the infallibility of the Church; in other words on 
the belief that the Deity has breathed into it the words of abso- 
lute truth, so that its voice is not the voice of man but of God. 

The question whether the unity of a Church can be a unity 
of belief now becomes the question whether we can expect a 
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general faith in an infallible Church to become wide-spread. 
There can be no doubt that such a unity would have the charac- 
teristics both of clearness and adequateness ; the only point 
remaining to be determined is whether it would have broadness 
as wells Now Infallibility is in a curious predicament; it 
can neither be proved nor disproved by evidence, since all evi- 
dence is fallible. It would therefore seem a very questionable 
proceeding to depose one Church from its position of Infalli- 
bility and exalt another in its place. For to decide between the 
claims of conflicting infallibilities is apparently beyond the 
capacity of fallible intellects. This being so, it would seem 
clear that, as there is already a Church claiming infallibility, 
we must either find in it our National Church or give up all 
hope of having one united by a unity of belief. The question 
now simplifies itself and we have to inquire whether the 
Catholic, or, as I suppose I should say now-a-days, the Roman 
Catholic, Church is ever likely to widen into a National 
Church. I cannot believe it. It has given its sanction to so 
much that we shall find hard to approve, it has so much in its 
beliefs that we shall scarcely find credible, and, lastly, infalli- 
bility is so foreign to the spirit of the age, that there is little 
chance of its ever commending itself to us as a nation. It may 
seem presumptuous in these few lines to dismiss the claims of 
a Church which has had such a history as that which the 
Catholic Church possesses, but we must bear in mind that 
what we are seeking is not a Church of a great past, but a 
Church that has promise of a great future; not a Church that 
has filled the world with the fragments of those it has cast 
forth, but a Church that will build into one temple those scat- 
tered members. Now a Church that has steadily set its face 
against the teachings of science and the wider views of mod- 
ern thought, and has no room within its walls for men like 
Dollinger and St. George Mivart can never become that of 
which we are in search. A unity of belief, implying as it does 
belief in the Catholic Church, must be rejected because it 
lacks breadth. 

Before passing on to the fourth sense in which the word 
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unity can be employed, it is necessary to consider here briefly 
a scheme by which men have hoped to secure unity of belief. 

The proposal is that the various sects should sink, should 
give up, their points of difference and join to raise a united 
Church on the basis of their common points of agFeement. 
Since there is much in religious creeds about which all agree 
it is recommended that a compromise be made between the 
various parties by each side consenting to regard as unessential 
the questions at issue between them and to mould all that is 
left into a common faith. An example of something of this 
kind may be found in what is termed undenominational teach- 
ing such as exists under the London School Board. The 
plan has answered well there and indeed appears the only con- 
ceivable method of dealing with religious education of children 
whose parents belong to different denominations. Compromise 
here is necessary as it would be if compulsory attendance of 
adults at divine service were exacted, but compromise as the 
basis of a National Church leads to many difficulties. 

The first and obvious objection arises out of the question 
where the line is to be drawn, whom to exclude and whom to 
include. 

Secondly, granted this has been got over, it cannot be ex- 
pected that the points of agreement are so clear in meaning that 
no dispute about them can arise in future. If they arise, there 
is no one to decide them in the absence of an infallible author- 
ity ; in consequence any dispute must be settled either by exclud- 
ing one party or by once more regarding the question at issue as 
unessential and as not forming part of the common creed. If 
the first alternative is adopted, we shall have a Church with a 
continually decreasing superstructure; while, if the second is 
followed, we shall have a Church whose foundations are con- 
stantly being chipped away ; in the former case the Church will 
soon cease to be National ; in the latter it will soon cease to be 
a Church at all. 

Lastly the controversial questions between sects or persons, 
however unimportant they may seem to the disinterested ob- 
server, are just the characteristics that constitute a Church's 
individuality and form the source of its true life and motive 
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power ; for they include the very beliefs it has assimilated and 
made its own. To ask for the surrender of these points is to do 
something of this kind : I say to you, I will give up all that 
makes me me, you in return shall give up all that makes you 
you, and together we will form a Church on a basis of a united 
belief which has hitherto been little better to us than a form of 
words. Thus we will inaugurate the kingdom of heaven on 
earth. It is not by emptying a man of all that has made him 
man, that we shall rear a National Church; obtained in this 
way a unity can never be adequate for the purpose. 

We are drawing to the end of our journey, we have sought 
for a unity in action in purpose and in belief and have found 
that none of them satisfies the three conditions of adequate- 
ness, broadness, and clearness which any unity, capable of 
making a National Church, must possess ; we have left only the 
unity of spirit and must now direct our attention there. The 
three preceding unities were easy to define because they had 
to do with matters such as acts and beliefs that could clearly 
be known as common or not common to different people. 
But the fourth unity is concerned not with outward acts but 
with the feelings that accompany the acts; it regards man no 
longer as seen from without but as seen from within. We 
must therefore consider at some length what is meant 
by unity of spirit before discussing the question of the possi- 
bility of its yielding a bond to make one the scattered Churches 
of this land. 

Unity of spirit does not imply unity of either action, pur- 
pose, or belief; they may indeed accompany it but not neces- 
sarily so. For example one man gives money to a beggar in 
the street to get rid of him and his importunity, a second does 
the same from sympathy with the man's apparent sufferings, 
while a third refuses it knowing that this is the kindest thing 
to do. Between one and two there is unity of action but a 
different spirit, between two and three no unity of action but 
the same spirit — a spirit of sympathy with his fellow men. 
To a certain extent these two may be said to have unity of pur- 
pose in that they are both seeking to remove pain, but the pur- 
pose is vague and indefinite, while the real point in common 
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is a certain feeling-, a certain attitude towards the world 
around. This is an example of what I mean by unity of spirit, 
in this case a spirit of sympathy; the next inquiry must have 
as its object the determination of the meaning unity of spirit 
can have when applied to a National Church. 

It will not be enough to call this spirit the spirit of religion or 
of Christianity, since these are words that have had so many 
meanings given to them that, when used alone, they have al- 
most ceased to have any meaning whatever; on the other 
hand amongst these meanings must be that which we seek. 
Now in the lives of those whom we are accustomed to regard 
as having reached the highest level man has attained, a Jesus 
of Nazareth, a Francis of Assisi, a Savonarola, or, in modern 
times, a Father Damien and a Gordon, there is something in 
common. In spite of the different conditions under which they 
have lived and the varied scenes in which they have played 
their part, whether as humble preachers or as inspirers of 
nations or as laborers among the poor and suffering, there is 
one single spirit that belongs to them all ; it is for this spirit, 
the inspirer of all that is best and noblest in human nature 
that we want a name. It is not possible to do better than apply 
the name that the author of "Ecce Homo" has employed to 
describe the spirit of Christ, the spirit of "enthusiasm of hu- 
manity." This phrase, enthusiasm of humanity, has the ad- 
vantage of being well known and of exhibiting a clear distinct 
meaning, so far as the definition of any feeling can be said 
to be clear and distinct; and lastly the feelings to which it 
refers form just that group of emotions which has been the 
common characteristic of the men alluded to above. Other 
expressions might have been chosen, but none so suitably; it 
will not however be loss of time to consider one of them, as 
by contrast the superiority of the term selected will be exhib- 
ited in a clearer light. In some wonderful pages of Wilhelm 
Meister Goethe has defined what seems to him the peculiarly 
Christian spirit, as the reverence for what is beneath us, rever- 
ence for the weak, the wretched, the pitiful, aye and for the 
disgraced sinner as well. There is a great and beautiful 
truth contained in this thought, and it certainly describes one 
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characteristic of the spirit we have been discussing, but it falls 
short of the fullness of the meaning of that spirit. Reverence 
is at best a passive feeling, its tendency is rather to inhibit 
than to promote action, while the peculiarity of the spirit in 
question has been that it has shown itself prominent, as indeed 
it must, in every field of human activity. Reverence for what 
is beneath us is a great truth but it is not the whole truth; 
it creates indeed in man a certain mood or temper of spirit, 
but it does not drive him along to play his part in the storm 
of life. Here the enthusiasm of humanity displays its 
superiority; it includes the reverence for mankind, but it 
combines with it the love of mankind, and from the two com- 
bined the desire for action is quickened. Reverence forms the 
atmosphere in which the man lives, love gives the motive 
power; and from the two, reverence and love, united as they 
are in the enthusiasm of humanity, has arisen the spirit that 
yearns and strives to lift to some higher level all that lies be- 
low. Like all feelings it must be felt to be known ; to explain 
a feeling to those who have not experienced it in a degree 
is not possible; so without further explanation let us 
assume that, if there is to be a unity of spirit, it must be this 
spirit of enthusiasm of humanity. 

All feeling is accompanied by some belief, by which it is 
nourished and which it in turn nourishes; what is this belief 
here? It is a belief in the Infinite in man. The enthusiasm 
of humanity is not an enthusiasm for men as we see them now, 
poor pitiful atoms, with their wild hopes and vain attempts 
to realize them, with their struggles and failures and suc- 
cesses more bitter than failure, or, worst of all, with the re- 
signation of an irremediable despair ; all alike, young and old, 
rich and poor, good and bad, drifting down the long thorough- 
fare of life, with no end before them but the grave. There 
is abundance here to excite a world of pity but nothing to stir 
enthusiasm. The enthusiasm of humanity is an enthusiasm 
for one existing in idea, not as yet in fact, an idealized hu- 
manity that arouses in us an enthusiasm driving to action. 
Now an ideal is never absolutely non-existent; it is always 
partially, even though to an infinitesimal extent, realized; so 
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in man as he is we see traces of what he may be. There is a 
something in him hidden, confined, and seeking vainly for an 
outlet, glimpses of which are caught, though they are but 
fragmentary sparks of the light that is within. The clouds 
close round and we see it no more, but it is there. This 
truth the poet recognized when he said that his poem was for 
those — 

"Whose hearts are pure and simple 

Who have faith in God and nature 

Who believe that in all ages 

Every human heart is human, 

That in even savage bosoms 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings, 

For the good they comprehend not, 

That the feeble hearts and hepless 

Groping blindly in the darkness 

Touch God's right hand in that darkness, 

And are lifted up and strengthened." 

This truth, on which Christianity has always insisted, 
has found its most impassioned recognition in the writ- 
ings of the German Mystics. It is no new truth, but one old 
as religion itself, so that traces of it are seen, as Max Miiller 
has shown in his wonderful lectures on Psychological Relig- 
ion, in all the most inspiring of religions. For example, it is 
this truth that the writer in the Upanishads had in his mind 
when giving at the same time the truth and his idea of the 
cause of its want of recognition, he said : "That the Self- 
existent pierced the senses of man in front, so that man looks 
forward and not backward into himself ; some wise man how- 
ever with eyes closed and wishing for immortality saw the Self 
behind." It is this belief in the Infinite, the Divine, the Self, 
call it what you will, in man that the enthusiasm of humanity 
implies, inspiring all to sweep aside the mists which dim the 
Light. The Divine in man is as yet not a being, only a be- 
coming. 

I have now tried to explain what I mean by the unity of 
spirit in religion. It is the unity of the spirit of enthusiasm 
of humanity, carrying with it a belief in the Divine in men. 
It yet remains to consider whether this unity can form the 
basis of a National Church. 
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It must satisfy the three conditions of adequateness, 
breadth and clearness. As regards the last two there can be 
but little doubt, since that which has been common to many 
religions must at least be broad enough to contain the different 
members of one; and as regards clearness what is lacking in 
this on the side of feeling finds its compensation on the side 
of the belief that accompanies the feeling. Lastly there re- 
mains the condition of adequateness to be considered. So far as 
greatness of idea is concerned it is satisfied but to adequateness 
looked at in the light of past experience an objection may fairly 
be raised. Since, as has been already shown, the enthusiasm 
of humanity together with its belief in the Infinite in man has 
been the source of inspiration of all the noblest lives in history 
and has formed part of the faith of Christianity and has yet 
failed to produce union, men may say that experience pro- 
nounces judgment against it ever becoming the basis of a 
National Church. Undeniably this objection has consider- 
able weight. Since in what has preceded frequent appeals 
have been made to experience, it is not possible to dispose 
summarily of an argument that claims to be supported by 
experience itself. The following considerations may how- 
ever lessen the force of the objection. 

In the first place it may be remarked that the experiment 
of a Church connected by unity of spirit has never been fairly 
tried, since all attempts hitherto made have had as their object 
the establishment of unity of belief. If the latter is recognized 
to be impracticable, the former may stand a better chance, see- 
ing that men in transferring their hopes of union from the one 
to the other will come to realize more distinctly the meaning of 
a unity of spirit. The place formerly occupied by belief in 
stirring men's emotions will be filled by the spirit of enthusiasm 
of humanity, since it will attract to itself the strong group of 
feelings that always cluster round the idea of union. It will 
no doubt be urged that after all this essay does wish to pro- 
duce a unity of belief, a belief in the divine in man. To a 
certain extent this is true, but the unity of spirit comes first, 
and it is only from this enthusiasm of humanity, which con- 
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stitutes the unity, that a belief in the divine in man can arise. 
We find ourselves possessed of this enthusiasm and seek to 
explain how we come by it. We can do so only by seeing in 
man something that no mechanical theory of the Universe can 
ever account for. Secondly while undoubtedly experience can 
show no example of a Church joined by unity of spirit it 
does present an instance of something very similar in the 
case of a country. Its citizens are united not by common 
descent but by a unity of spirit, the spirit of patriotism. A 
country is not merely a collection of individuals living within 
its borders but a group of units joined together by one spirit. 
Its interests are the interests of each one of them and its glory 
or disgrace is the glory or disgrace of every member. In 
spite of the wide gulf separating opinions, whether religious 
or political, in spite of the keenness exhibited in the contro- 
versies between different sections, they are one and all united 
in love of their country. What is possible in a country may 
surely be possible in a Church as well. No doubt the cause 
that has produced patriotism is different from the cause which 
may be expected to give religious unity. For some, love of 
country is necessary for its existence as such, seeing that with- 
out it the country, in the struggle of nations, would have dis- 
appeared. But, however this may be, there is in a country that 
sense of unity of spirit amidst diversity of opinions that we are 
hoping to see realized in a Church. In a Church as in a coun- 
try the same condtion for unity is to be satisfied ; men must 
differ while at the same time feeling themselves members of 
one body. 

There is in the case of a country one cause which makes this 
harmony easier to establish than in the case of a Church. Most 
men admit, if not to others at any rate to themselves, that they 
may be mistaken, that their opinions are opinions only and not 
expressions of infallible truths. Recognizing error as possible 
in themselves we can regard it as venial in others; agreeing 
to differ we can look on them as members of the same country 
and not as enemies. In religion, however, we have not yet 
advanced far enough to consider error of belief as a thing de- 
serving pardon in place of expulsion and are still in the position 
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of tacitly claiming infallibility for our opinions. But time and 
the age are with us and our views have changed much of late 
years and are changing still. Men are coming to see that in 
spiritual matters the light given is not that of a steadily shin- 
ing sun that renders clear every detail of an open plain, but 
resembles rather moonbeams struggling down into the heart of 
a dense forest and illumining only isolated tracts, whose bor- 
ders are deep shadows of blackness, and giving to all things 
alike strange forms that pass description. Standing on the 
threshold of a new century and looking back on the old that is 
past and gone, amid the wreckage of faiths there is one belief 
that we see ever growing in strength, the belief in our own 
littleness, our own fallibility, our own ignorance; from this 
is springing the spirit of a wide toleration that in some degree 
justifies the hope that the new century will build for us a 
National Church. 

An idle dream it may be, but there are dreams for which we 
are the better and which work out their own fulfillment. Such 
an one may be this dream of a National Church joined and 
made one in a unity of spirit ; a Church that shall make united 
protest against the paltry littleness of modern life; that to 
Commercialism, claiming that each man has only a money 
price, will reply that it may be true we are bought with a price 
but that the price paid was the life of a Man and that only in 
terms of man can you reckon man ; a Church that will survey 
and judge all things in the light of a single idea, the religious 
idea. In this Church one member shall say to another, 
"Friend, we are in a strange world in which knowledge comes 
to us only in fragments like spray tossed up from the infinite 
ocean of the Unknown. Follow we each therefore the truth 
that he feels within him wherever it may lead ; if in the same 
direction then together ; if not then apart, yet joined by unity 
of spirit, remembering that, though our ways may be widely 
sundered, time is long and space is broad and in eternity they 
shall yet meet." 

R. A. Bray. 
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